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BROWNIE’S PLOT. 


A SERIAL STORY. 
By the Author of “ Lucy Carter.” 


—~@~— 
CHAPTER XXI. ‘COMING EVENTS.” 


CLEMENT returned to the sitting-room, 
which had been practically devoted to his 
use, and, throwing himself wearily on a 
sofa, tried to puzzle out the meaning of 
Brownie’s farewell words. 

That they were intended to convey a 
definite meaning, and yet not to convey it 
too plainly, seemed certain, or why had 
she so hastily run away ? 

They were the first words he had ever 
heard which brought home to him the 
mere remote possibility of gaining 
Brownie’s love—love other than that of a 
fond sister. And yet they had been pre- 
ceded by others which appeared to point 
clearly enough to an incipient engagement 
to Anderson. 

Maud entered the room, but still he lay 
there, turning the matter over and over in 
his mind, while his sister anxiously watched 
his careworn face. 

The longer he speculated, the more con- 
vinced he grew that his original opinion 
was the correct one; but, doubt having 
entered his mind, he longed to satisfy it 
at once and for ever. 

Another thing he told himself, in his 
desire to prove the utter hopelessness of 
his position. Even if she did love him— 
impossible as it was to suppose such a state 
of affairs—dare he allow himself to take 
advantage of her weakness? No; if her 
love were as strong as his, even then 
everything depended upon the proof of his 
innocence. Brownie might be confident 
about her plot, but Clement knew—none 





better — how very problematical was its 
success, 

“Clement,” said Maud, when the hour 
for luncheon drew nigh, and still he lay 
there, restless and anxious, “if you go on 
as you are going, you will not be fit to 
leave here by the time Mr. Anderson 
named.” 

“Then, Maud, I will go on in some 
other way, for I certainly mean to cut away 
the day after to-morrow. Odd that Auder- 
son has not come this morning. I suppose 
we shall see him this afternoon ?” 

“He said it was not necessary to see you 
any more, Clem,” was her answer, followed 
by a long silence, during which she still 
from time to time cast a glance at his 
face. 

“Maud,” he exclaimed suddenly, as if 
the idea had but just occurred to him, “ are 
you in Brownie’s confidence ¢” 

“IT don’t think she has many secrets 
from me, Clem.” 

‘Then, for Heaven’s sake, tell me this : 
Is there anything on between her and 
Anderson ?” 

He sat up on the sofa and leaned 
forward, anxiously awaiting her reply. 

When Mrs. Northcott had hinted at the 
probability of Brownie’s becoming too fond 
of Clement, Maud had ridiculed the idea ; 
as indeed she would have ridiculed it now. 
But it was impossible to make any further 
mistake, so far as Clement was concerned. 
To say that Maud was astonished is not 
sufficient ; she was completely startled 
by the news. Clement in love ; and with 
Brownie! Why, she would not have 
imagined a serious passion possible for him. 

“TI think that there is something be- 
tween Brownie and Mr. Anderson,” she 
= speaking almost as quietly as 
usual. 
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“But are you sure? I don’t know 
whether it is that my head has got wrong ; 
but things seem mixed, somehow. Are you 
absolutely certain, Maud ?” 

She was as sure as she could be of any- 
thing in the world; but one may often 
have a deep conviction without being able 
to furnish reasons which will be equally 
convincing to a third person. 

Maud remembered her interview with 
Brownie on the morning following the 
Rectory féte, when she had received her 
cousin’s mute confession ; she remembered 
the conversation with Anderson, only the 
other day, when he had promised that all 
mystery should be over in a few days, of 
which some already were gone. 

** Poor Clement!” she murmured, going 
to his side and falling upon her knees, 
“‘ Brownie told me about it herself, and Mr. 
Anderson has spoken to me about it as 
we ” 

And her eyes were wet, as Clement 
believed, with sympathy for his bitter 
pain. 
“TI did not know it was like this with 
you,” she continued. “It cannot have 
been so in father’s time. When we all 


thought Henry Grayson would carry her 


away, you stood by and paid no heed.” 

How heartily she wished he had not 
shown such apathy ! 

Maud seemed to repeat only the words 
with which Mrs. Butterworth had answered 
a similar confidence. They brought home to 
Clement a conviction of his own great blind- 
ness and folly, and nothing that Maud 
could add was potent to afford consolation. 
Yet, later in the afternoon, when Maud 
was in her own room, she heard Mrs. 
Oliver laughing with him, and if Clement’s 
cheerfulness was somewhat forced, it seemed 
to last all the time his hostess stayed in 
his presence. Nobody was so well able to 
revive his drooping spirits as Mrs. Oliver, 
to whom Maud gave udging credit. 

Whether she was looking for the post- 
man, or whether it was merely that the 
dulness outside was congenial to her own 
mood ; at all events, at about five o’clock 
Maud went to the front door, when pre- 
sently she felt an arm thrust in her own 
and a warm cheek pressed against hers. 

*‘ Doesn’t it look desolate, Miss North- 
cott!” 

‘Qh, please don’t call me Miss North- 
cott,” was the reply. 

Two months ago Maud would have been 
angry enough if — one had told her she 
could ever speak like this to Mrz. Oliver. 





But on this darkening afternoon, as she 
stood there in the chill, wintry air, looking 
out on the dim, bare hedgerows and 
swampy fields; at the hurrying, slate. 
coloured clouds ; and then perchance taking 
an inward glance no more cheering ; she 
experienced a need for human sympathy 
which was entirely new to her. 

Brownie, to whom, in ordinary circum. 
stances, she would have turned, seemed 
distant and preoccupied ; whilst Mrs, 
Oliver, during the whole of Maud’s long 
residence at the Nook, had spared no 
effort to ingratiate herself. 

‘*‘ Well—Maud, then. Maud—TI like to 
say it—I cannot tell you how sorry I am 
to lose you. I could never make you 
understand how happy your presence here 
has made me.” 

They stood there, each of them with a 
great weight at her heart, not heeding the 
bleakness of the breeze, or the small 
showers which fell from the water-laden 
trees, dispensing rain on their own ac- 
count — supererogatory as the task ap- 
peared. 

“T hope you will let me come often, 
very often, to see you,” answered Maud, 
readily responding to the sadness of the 
other’s tone. 

“No, no,” said Mrs, Oliver, “ you will 
never come to see me; you will never see 
me again. You will despise me like the 
rest—you, who are so good and true your- 
self. But, Maud—I love to call you Maud 
to-night—try to give me a thought now and 
then ; and, when they blame me e 

“No one shall ever dare to do that 
in my presence,” was Maud’s emphatic 
answer ; “and you know how staunch a 
supporter you will always have in 
Clement. If not, he would be the most 
ungrateful man in all the world; and, 
whatever he is, he is not that.” 

“T have always been fond of your 
brother,” said Mrs, Oliver; .and then 
there followed a silence, until she con- 
tinued, with increasing excitement: 
“‘ Maud—Maud—you little know to what 
I am being driven !” 

Now, during Maud’s sojourn at the 
Nook, Captain. Oliver had been very 
seldom at home. But whenever he had 
been at home, the presence of a guest had 
seemed to increase, rather than to diminish, 
his brutality towards his wife. Maud must 
have been blind not to have seen that 4 
rupture was imminent, the more especially 
as she knew that financial difficulties were 
added to those of temper and dislike, 
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But, although she suspected disaster, 
she had no suspicion as to the form which 
it was likely to assume. If she had had 
but the slightest inkling of what was 
passing in Mrs, Oliver's mind, no earthly 
power should have induced Maud to leave 
her side until the danger was over. And 
this for her companion’s sake as well as 
for her mother’s. 

“ There,” exclaimed Mrs, Oliver, in a 
totally different tone, as they closed the 
door and returned to the fireside, ‘‘ we will 
not have any more miserables. To-morrow 
will be Sunday. Take me to church with 
you, Maud, will you? Then, on Monday, 
I suppose I must let you go.” 


CHAPTER XXII, AN EXPLANATION, 


THE recent rains had left the air fresh 
and crisp; it blew in at the windows of 
the carriage which bore Clement from the 
Nook, on Monday the first of November, 
and fanned the colour back to his cheeks. 
At first the breeze seemed to add to his 
weakness, but as he became accustomed 
to its force, it acted far more efficiently 
than all Mr. Anderson’s tonics put together. 
It brought fresh life and vigour, seeming 
almost to intoxicate him. The despair 
that had recently oppressed his heart, gave 
way to that spirit of daredevil restlessness 
which had in former days guided so many 
of his actions —or, more correctly, had 
allowed them to run wild without any 
guidance whatsoever. 

Let his love go to the winds! Who 
cared what became of him ? What mattered 
it how he lived his life? It was of no 
use to cry for the moon; and Brownie 
was as far beyond his reach as that orb— 
and almost as cold to his passion. 

Only yesterday he had determined 
to sacrifice the present to the future; to 
endure any immediate hardship and self- 
denial for the sake of .a prospective advan- 


To-day, however, it appeared useless to 


persevere in such a course, A short life 
and a merry one was the best for him ; as 
it was certainly the easiest of attainment. 

Perhaps the devil, who had been sick, 
was now well again, or at least con- 
valescent ; perhaps these thoughts were 
the mere passing results of the stimulus 
afforded by the drive against the bracing 
wind, and by the prospect of freedom after 
his long imprisonment. Be that as it 
may, they possessed his mind until he 
reached Mr, Staite’s shop in the High 
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Street, where we must leave him in their 
dangerous society. 

Maud left the Nook shortly after 
Clement, and warmly did Mrs. Northcott 
welcome her home again. 

“No one will ever know what I have 
had to endure since you have been away, 
Maud,” she said, “If ever there was a 
woman born to suffer in silence, I am one. 
Perhaps, now you have come back, you 
will be able to make Margaret listen to 
reason. It is more thanI cando. Such 
a fuss about this party, and only a few 
people after all!” 

“ Well, mother, dear, we aren’t twenty- 
one every year, are we? Where is 
Brownie ?” 

“ Just where she always is,” was the 
answer. ‘“ Your uncle only returned from 
London this morning, and, no sooner is he 
in the house, than Margaret must go and 
shut herself up with him in the study.” 

The door opened, and Brownie dashed 
into the room, followed by Mr. Litton. 

“T didn’t expect you so early, Maud,” 
she said, embracing her cousin with a 
cordiality that was scarcely reciprocated. 

“Ah, Maud, welcome home!” cried 
Mr. Litton, as though the house and all 
it contained were his own. “Just got 
back in time to receive you. I mustn’t 
run away again till after the Fifth—eh, 
Margaret? Mand little guesses how we 
mean to astonish her, does she ?” 

‘Indeed, she does not,” said Brownie, 
looking volumes at her cousin, 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Litton, rubbing 
his fat hands enjoyably together, ‘ by 
Jove, it’s nothing less than marvellous— 
marvellous! But I mustn’t let the cat 
out of the bag. Wait until Friday, and 
you'll see.” 

Mrs. Northcott remarked that she was 
perfectly content to wait even longer, 
and Mr. Litton then took his hat 
from where he had placed it on the 
piano. 

“You are never going out before 
luncheon, Walter, dear?” said Mra. North- 
cott. 

*Well—yes, Mary. The fact is I have 
a little business with Oliver, you see.” 

“Captain Oliver is not in Middleton. I 
have only just left the Nook; Uncle 
Walter,” said Maud. But before her 
sentence was finished, Mr, Litton had 
slipped away. 

For the first time in her life, Maud felt 
thoroughly out of sympathy with Brownie. 
No one knew better than Maud the folly 
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of blaming her cousin for Clement's disap- 
pointment, Yet she did blame her never- 
theless. 

“ Mand,” exclaimed Brownie, when they 
met at the breakfast-table, before Mrs. 
Northcott was downstairs the next morn- 
ing, “ wonders never cease. Uncle Walter 
has stolen a march on us to-day. He has 
had his breakfast, and gone out already. 
What does it mean? He came in late 
enough last night. I am sure it must have 
been two o'clock. Do you think he could 
have been at the Nook all that time? It 
was only a little past midday when he left 
here.” 

“Tf you can’t account for his move- 
ments, I don’t think it is much good for 
any one else to make the attempt,” 
retorted Maud ; and, instead of spending 
this first morning after her return with 
Brownie, she set forth upon a solitary 
walk. 

Everything seemed to have received 
from the rain a fresh lease of life. The 


frosty tinge in the air was sufficient to 
exhilarate the spirite, without nipping 
the features. 

Maud’s mourning displayed her fair hair 
and pale complexion to the greatest 


advantage ; her recent exertions on behalf 
of Clement, the watchful days and wakefal 
nights, had imparted to her face a delicacy 
which removed that somewhat too self- 
reliant air which usually distinguished her. 
Never had Maud Northcott appeared to 
greater advantage than on this bright 
morning of the second of November. 

Turning her back upon the town, and 
heedless of the muddy lanes, she had 
not gone far towards the country, when 
she came suddenly face to face with 
Mr. Anderson, the man whom of all others 
she most wished to avoid ; and who looked 
about as cheerful as Eugene Aram just 
before his little walk to Lynn. 

It was impossible to avoid him; and the 
best thing to do was to meet him as she 
would have met him a month ago. 

‘Good morning,” she said, speaking 
quickly and thoughtlessly in her embarrass- 
ment, ‘You look as sad as though you 
had Jost a dear friend,” 

“Jt is exactly a friend —a very dear 
friend I have lost,” he replied, in so serious 
a tone that she became alarmed lest, aim- 
ing at a jest, she had hit the truth. 
“Don’t be frightened,” he continued, read- 
ing her face,‘ I have not lost even a patient 
in the sense you mean.” 

He turned to walk by her s‘de. 





“Do not let me take you out of your 
way,” she expostulated ; ‘this is not the 
road to the hospital.” 

“That is of no consequence. Migs 
Northcott, I have determined to resign my 
post at the hospital.” 

Her face betrayed such deep astonish. 
ment that he stopped abruptly. 

** What is your reason?” she enquired, 
“That is—of course, I have no right to 
ask ; but——” 

“But I should like to tell you. When 
I accepted the appointment, I had not the 
least idea that the endowment had been 
made out of regard for me, personally, | 
looked upon it as an act of charity.” 

* And—and—was it not?” she faltered, 

“ Yes,” he exclaimed, stopping and facing 
her, so that she could not avoid coming to 
a standstill also. ‘ Yes, it was an act of 
charity!” his tone was bitter in the ex- 
treme ; “but permit me to assure you 
that you were wrong in the selection of 
the object for your alms.” 

A passer-by might easily have taken 
them for enemies—these two. Anger 
was in his eyes and voice. 

“Our roads in future must lie apart, 
Miss Northcott.” 

She bowed a trifle haughtily. “Mr, 
Anderson, I cannot pretend not to know 
that you have discovered my secret. | 
confess it was I who provided the money 
for the hospital. Now I am going to ask 
you to accept my bare word, for I have 
no proof to support it. When I gave that 
money, I was not actuated by any wish 
whatever to assist you personally—how 
ought I to express myself 1—to assist you 
for your own sake, I mean.” Maud was 
sure that if ever she had spoken the truth 
in her life, she was speaking it now. 

He did not attempt to help her by a 
single word. 

“What I did was for the sake of my 
cousin, I knew, of course, that there ex- 
isted some—some kind of understanding 
between you—between you and Brownie.” 

“ Well, Miss Northcott?” 

“T knew—forgive my plain speaking— 
I knew you were not wealthy, Mr. Ander- 
son. I foresaw your difficulties with my 
mother.” 

"My difficulties ! I beg your pardon— 
I don’t quite follow you—my difficulties 
with Mrs, Northcott?” 

He was bewildered, and he looked so. 

“People have such wrong ideas,” she 
continued, nervously; “I knew that 


Brownie’s fortune was small, and | 
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thought —I thought — Mr. Anderson, 
surely you understand—you must see— 
it was to help my cousin; but now, if 
you resign the appointment, all my efforts 
will have been useless, and you——” 

“Let me beg you not to trouble yourself 
about my affairs, Miss Northcott. It is a 
province I prefer to keep from invasion. 
But permit me to tell you that you have 
made a great mistake. If you please, 
we will place the matter beyond further 
misunderstanding. I was aware of the 
strange blindness which prevented you 
from noticing what has been going on 
so long under your eyes; but I little 
dreamed of such a misconception regard- 
ing myself. Your cousin Margaret loves 
Clement as truly as maiden ever loved 
man yet. Would to Heaven he might 
prove worthy of her love.” 

‘‘ Clement — Brownie — Brownie — Cle- 
ment!” she exclaimed, perhaps filling up 
the gaps to herself. 

All that had seemed so real, at once 
vanished like an evil dream; how blind, 
how stupid had she been! And Brownie! 
what must Brownie have thought of her ? 

“This is the excuse to be made for your 
blunder,” continued Anderson. ‘“ Perhaps, 
unwisely, I have afforded your cousin some 
little assistance ; letters on the subject of 
her plans for next Friday have passed be- 
tween us, and so forth—plans doomed to 
end in only the direst disappointment, I 
am afraid. However, I am detaining you 
needlessly ; good morning, Miss North- 
cott.” 

If Maud’s face had changed from one 
of stone to that of a living, breathing, 
loving woman, the transformation could 
hardly have been more complete, Her 
pale face was aglow; a happy smile 
tippled about her lips, dimpling her chin ; 
her eyes danced with gladness, and she 
looked beautiful beyond description. She 
could have run, have leaped, have danced 
in her joy ; or, but a little more, and she 
could have buried her face and wept. 

As for Anderson, he had stood like a 
man of stone and spoken like an oracle ; 
it was not the slightest suspicion of the 
blessed truth which prompted him now, 
but the sheer effect of her glowing beauty 
which completely carried him away. 

“To think that I could know you, and 
yet bestow a thought on any other woman 
living |” 

The next moment he could have cursed 
his weakness ; he was turning away with- 
out another word. 








But bappmess seemed so nearly within 
Maud’s reach, that she could not let it 
escape her without one small effort. 

“You will not think of resigning your 
post at the hospital now, Mr. Anderson ?” 

Stopping suddenly, he faced her almost 
angrily, as though she had done something | 
deserving blame. 

* Don’t you see that I love you too well 
to accept a favour from you?” he de- 
manded. “Do you not see how it is 
with me?” 

He told himself that not only had she 
been blind to bis love for her; she had 
actually believed that it was bestowed 
upon her cousin, and had, deliberately 
aud unasked, set herself to promote his 
interests with Brownie. 

Maud, however, saw that the time for 
false modesty was past. The situation 
was critical; a word too many, a word 
too few, and they might be parted for 
ever. He had said his say, and the word 
was with her. This is how she spoke it : 

“Tt is, perhaps, that you do not love me 
well enough—if it is a favour.” 

All traces of anger and reproach fled 
from his face now, as he drew near to 
her side. 

* Maud,” he whispered, “do you know 
the meaning of your words, or are you 
mocking me }” 

She was silent a moment, then: 

‘‘T know,” she answered ; and we will 
leave them to continue their conversation 
alone. 





GOUVERNEUR, MORRIS. 


WE take a wrong view of the Fathers of 
American Independence. We think of 
them as men of Spartan simplicity, men 
of the type of Dr. Franklin, who acted 
out the precepts of his own “poor 
Richard,” had lived on “ sawdust - pud- 
ding,” and was ready to do so again, 
and dressed in a way which scandalised 
the masters of the ceremonies at English 
and French State receptions. Not all, 
not the chief part of the statesmen with 
whom Lord North quarrelled, wore of this 
type. The glory of the American Revo- 
lution, the reason why it was a triumphant 
success, is that it united people of all 
social grades—the man who had risen from 
the ranks, who still looked on himeelf as a 
‘“ranker,” and the representative of an old 
Virginian family like Washington, who, 
when he asked Morris to get a watch made 
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for him in Paris, said: “Not a small, 
trifling, or finical one, but well executed in 
workmanship, large, flat, with a plain, 
handsome key.” One of these men of old 
family was Morris of Morrisania, citizen of 
Philadelphia, senator, and United States 
Minister to France from 1791 to 1794. 
He writes to one of the Penns: “Our 
families have becn connected since the 
time of Charles the Firat; and, when my 
uncle resigned, your father was very sorry, 
and said he had hoped that as long as there 
were any of either name, the Penns would 
be proprietors, the Morrises Governors 
of Pennsylvania:” an ancestry that, which 
no nobleman of George the Third’s time 
could affect to despise. 

On the father’s side, then, Morris was 
quite able to hold his own in the French 
society into which he found himself 
plunged when he went over, in 1789, to 
look after the tobacco trade in which he 
and his cousins were largely engaged. He 
at once became a pet of the salons; was 
made a member of the Valois Club; was 
admitted to great ladies’ toilettes, where, 
during the “ jeunesse du jour,” as dressing- 
time was called, he made soft speeches, 
and, for those who knew a little English, 
wrote love-sick verses. A thorough ma:- 
flirt, quite in his element in that strange 
society so wholly the opposite of Puritan. 
He was, we may say, to the manner born. 
His Christian name, Gouverneur, he got 
from his mother’s family ; and he showed 
himself as thoroughly French as any of the 
Gouvernetrs, and at the same time as 
shrewd and business-like, not to say cold- 
blooded, as any Morris since Charles the 
First’s time or before it. He had made a 
name before leaving America. Before he 
was twenty he had written a set of 
articles on the evil of paper money, and 
was practising as a successfal lawyer. Ina 
1774 his idea was Home Rule: “ Let us 
manage our own internal taxation, etc., 
but let us hold on to the connection 
with Great Britain, on pain of falling 
under the worst of all possible rules, 
that of a riotous mob.” A year made a 
great change. England seemed bent on 
insulting and annoying the Americans 
in every possible way—chiefly in those 
petty matters, “sentimental grievances,” 
which are hardest to bear. Tories like 
Morris—and Madame de Nadailhac was 
quite right when she called him an 
“aristocrat outré” — threw in their lot 
with the Republicans. 

“The dignity of a free people was out- 





raged,” Morris wrote to his mother, antici- 
pating the high-falutin style ; “the worst 
that can happen to your son is to fall on 
the last bleak mountain in America; and 
he who dies there in defence of the injured 
rights of mankind is happier than his con. 
queror, more beloved by mankind, more 
applauded by his own heart.” 

Of England he spoke as though he were 
waving the star-spangled banner with one 
hand, and fondling the American eagle 
with the other. 

“Trust crocodiles, trust the hungry 
wolf in your flock, ora rattlesnake near 
your bosom ;. but trust the King, his 
Minister, his Commissioners—it is mad- 
ness,” 

Perhaps he felt specially bound to “ talk 
tall,” because he was suspected of being on 
the British side ; for one cannot help feeling 
as one reads his diary, recently published by 
his grand-daughter, that he was a bit of a 
time-server. His letters to Washington, 
and to Jefferson—whom he hated—and to 
Hamilton are full of grand sentiments. 
His heart bleeds to think that Libeity is so 
disgraced by the cruelties committed in 
her name, 

“Any human being — above all, an 
American—must mourn that the first op- 
portunity that ever presented itself for 
establishing the rights of man throughout 
the civilised world, is perhaps lost and for 
ever.” 

At the same time his diary is full of 
speculations whether Madame de Flahaut 
and half-a-dozen other ladies are in love 
with him or not, 

“She’s a coquette and very fickle ; let 
her beware lest, while trying to win me, 
she goes too far herself.” With Madame 
de Nadailhac he is worse : “ By a rambling 
conversation I get more ground than she 
is aware of. She talks of religion, duty, 
and conjugal vows. Nous verrons.” And 
again : “ We laugh, and chatter, and toy. 
She complains of my want of respect. I 
think I must be less respectful to be more 
agreeable.” 

Naughty Gouverneur! Never was there 
a more Hyde-Jekyll like case of two gentle- 
men rolled into onc—the patriotic philan- 
thropist, eager for the Bird of Freedom to 
soar in the old world as he has done in 
the new, and the society man, fond of some- 
thing more than a flirtation with every 
pretty woman who encourages him. Fond, 
too, of good eatingand drinking. With what 
gusto he tells how, at Count de Ségur’s, he 
has been washing down oysters with his 
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host’s Greek wine, when, by mistake, a 
bottle of glorious Tokay is opened ! 

“ Tsay nothing,” he remarks, “ but keep 
the fresh bottle to myself, and, if his 
brother-in-law hadn’t helped himself to a 
glass, I'd have finished it without its being 
found out,” 

Yet this man, who keeps up the dignity 
of the Republic by filling his cellars with 
the choicest wines—a tun of Sauterne, 
ditto of claret, not the sort prepared for 
English consumption,” and so on—accuses 
poor Tom Paine of being habitually drunk, 
and by-and-by makes the same charge 
against President Madison. 

Censorious Gouverneur! He has an 
ill- word for almost everybody. The 
King is a fool, who is quite content 
to eat, drink, and sleep through it all. 
Necker is honest, but vastly overrated. 
Lafayette is a feather-headed coxcomb, 
{ who cares more for a bit of red ribbon 
than for the welfare of the country. 
The Qaeen — shade of Edmund Burke! 
Morris believes all the stories about 
her, and, when she is brought from Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries, says there is a 
Nemesis in her being quartered in the 
very rooms where she used to recaive her 
lovers, 

Singularly handsome, the loss of a leg 
through a carriage accident in New York, 
only made him the more interesting to 
the ladies, Once it stood him in good 
stead with the mob. Carriages had been 
put down “by order of the supreme 
people;” but Morris, gallant in both senses 
of the word, drove about as usual, 

A crowd stopped him, crying: “ He’s 
an aristocrat.” 

ae out his wooden stump—ha 
never could get an artificial leg to act 
properly—he shouted: ‘‘ Yes, an aristo- 
crat who lost a limb in the people’s cause 
in America,” 

The crowd cheered, and were nearly 
taking out the horses and drawing him 
along in triumph. 

On another occasion he showod pluck at 
a time when heads were freely falling ; for 
he had stayed in Paris after the other Am- 
bassadors had gone. A good many Royal- 
ists had taken refuge with him during a 
house-to-house search. A Commissary came 
with orders to search his house. 

“ Have you any ‘ suspects ’?” 

“No; and if I had I shouldn’t let you 
look for them, And now, please to tell 
me who is the scoundrelly informer that 
bas been trying to embroil Francs with 





the States by telling lies of their Minister * 
Name him, that I may bring him to 
justice.” 

This bold front saved him and the refu- 
gees. After some parley the Commissary 
went off, and an apology came next day 
from the Minister. 

Mentioning this to his own Government, 
Morris wisely says: ‘‘I don’t worry about 
these things. They stopped me in the 
street the other day; but I feel that in 
their state of wild excitement these poor 
people are not answerable for their 
doings. They don’t mean to insult an 
Ambassador.” 

He enlarges on the harm done by 
Brunswick’s ‘‘Bombastes Farioso” despatch 
—as pitiable an instance of the folly of 
barking when you cannot bite as this 
world ever saw. If a hair of the Royal 
Family’s heads was hurt, Paris should 
suffer for it, roared the Duke. He would 
have better consulted the safety of King, 
and nobles, and ‘‘suspects,” by making a 
silent dash on Paris. But the same lack 
of genius which Morris noted among the 
statesmen of the Revolution, marked also 
the Generals and statesmen of the allied 
Powers. Branswick made things infinitely 
worse for those Royalists who were still in 
France ; and the plots for carrying off the 
King, which were constantly being started 
—and found out—made the people 
naturally suspicious of every one. Morris, 
they knew, was mixed up in some of these 
plots ; but he was an Ambassador, and it 
would not do to offend the States ; so his 
plotting with Brémond and others was 
overlooked, though notice was sent to 
Washington that a fresh Ambassador 
would be more acceptable. The death of 
both King and Queen, Morris believed, 
was brought about by the “ émigrés” and 
their Royal and Imperial supporters in 
order to destroy all chance of reconcili- 
ation, The idea was that Europe would 
be horror -stricken ; would close in on 
France—in which a large majority of the 
people would side with the invaders—and 
bring in the Count of Artois as King; 
unless, as Prussia would have preferred, 
France, like another Poland, should he 
dismembered. 

When thingsin Paris began to get very 
unpleasant, Morris retired to a house bh 
had bought at Sainport, twenty miles u; 
the Seine, Here he enjoyed his “ bottl. 
of good claret and small mutton,” no 
fretting over-much because his letters wer 
now and then opened, and his letter-carrie 
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once seized and kept two days in durance 
by the Committee of Safety. He wrote 
many letters, giving his opinion very 
freely both in cypher and in plain writing. 
“The present Government is evidently a 
despotism, both in principle and practice,” 
he tells Washingtov. “The Queen’s 
execution will silence those Royalists 
who would not listen to the proposal 
for dismembering their country.” This 
dismemberment he thought almost cer- 
tain; and he fancied England would take 
a hand in it, neglecting “the smaller 
object ” of snapping up the French colonies 
and appropriating their trade, ‘ which,” 
he patriotically remarks, ‘ will therefore 
all fall naturally to America” One 
wiehes he didn’t praise Washington so 
much to his face: ‘‘Heppy America, 
governed by reason, by law, by the man 
whom the loves, whom she almost adores. 
It is the pride of wy life to consider that 
man as my friend. God bless you, my 


dear sir, and keep and precerve you.” 
At-last his euccetsor comes; he introduces 
him, and having purchased, to Washington’s 
order, a “surtout” (épergne), and other table 
ornaments of biscuit for the General’s state 
dinnere—“ groups, vares, and figures, sub- 


stantially good and majestically plain, such 
as may help to fix the taste of ovr country 
properly ”—he sends by sea his carriages, 
wine?, furniture, and all the nicknacks that 
he picked up cheap during the Terror, in- 
ch ding a lot of the Queen’s own “ Tokay,” 
bought at a little grocer’s for a thilling a 
bottle, determining himself to see, on his 
way back, ecmething of how Kings and 
Serene Highnesses live in Europe. His 
stay, which was spun cut to four years, 
was in gocd pait “a spree on the 
Spree,” for he had a good time at 
Berlin, where he picked vp—about the 
King, Prince Ferdinand, and our Duke of 
York — some of the worst stories ever 
put on paper, which, if true, show that 
German pre-revolution ‘‘society” was a 
good many degrees more coarsely immoral 
than even the French of the old régime 
There he met Madame de Nadailhac, and 
went on leading that poor, impulsive 
creature a sad darce, marking her sallies 
with such cynical entries as ‘the struggle 
between her reasonings and her wishes 
gives no small interest.” The fact is, 
Morris was thorcvghly selfish, as well 
as amazingly conceited. He quite 
thought he was the man to guide the 
Revolution to a good iseve. He kept 
drawing up “mémoires” for the Kirg, and 





getting vexed when they were not acted 
on. In the theatre, once, he was pointed 
out to the Queen ; and, fancying he caught 
her eye, “I turned on her,” he said, “a 
look full of calmness and sensibility ” — he 
means sensitive sympathy, using the word 
in its French sense, as Miss Austen does in 
“ Sense and Sensibility.” 

The pity of it! A really earnest man, 
eaten up with ‘“‘the enthusiasm of hnu- 
manity,” might have helped France so 
much, They wanted him to be Foreign 
Minister ; but, deep as he was in plots, of 
course he had to say “no.” If only he 
bad told the King: “‘ You must send away 
your ‘Royal Allemand’ and the rest of 
your foreign troops, and all the miserable 
little lords and ladies who will never 
loyally accept the new order of things, and 
you must be a constitutional King like 
your brother in England, else you will 
come hopelessly to grief,” he might even 
have succeeded in the desperately hard 
task of saving the Bourbons, 

But then he must have given up his 
flirtations, and his recherché dinners, and 
his little suppers, and have behaved with 
the austerity of a Franklin. And he did 
not think the French were worth the 
sacrifice. His whole diary shows that he 
looked on all these Dukes and Duchesses, 
and Counts and Countessesr, as created for 
his amusement, They were for him a set 
of puppets, in whose movements he took 
part; whose feelings he amused himself by 
“winding up;” but about whose hearts 
he never troubled himeelf a bit. 

Morris made eeveral visits to London; 
found the “routs” inexpressibly dull after 
his free and easy Parisian soirées ; flattered 
himself he had made a deep impression on 
Lady Sutherland ; and heard a very bad 
character of Pitt from Mr. Church, the 
tich English Liberal, and from Count 
Woronzoff, who said “he had long believed 
him honest, but at last detected him assert- 
ing on his honour things absolutely false.” 

“ As great a rascal as his father, but by 
no means so great a man,” said Mr. 
Church. 

He believed, by the way, that Pitt was 
answerable for the rising in Hayti, and 
the consequent atrocities, He, it was said, 
bribed a mejority in the Assembly to vote 
against sending help to the French inhabi- 
tants. On any other view it is certainly 
strange that such help was withheld. 

When he got home, Morris gradually 
gave up politics, and confined himself to 
“profitable investments” and to railing 
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against those in power. He likewise, at 
fifty-four, married a young wife, finding, to 


j the disgust of his relations, “a fine woman 


who was willing to accept an old man.” 
He had been a useful, worldly-wise 
Minister, parrying poor Necker’s eager 
efforts to get the American debt to 
France paid in cash, and preventing 
America from entangling herself in sup- 
plying corn and flour to starving Paris; but 
he was not popular in his own country— 
was accused, for instance, of having, while 
Minister in Paris, worked with the British 
Government ; a false charge, for he had 
been even rude to the Duke of Leeds and 
to Pitt because they delayed sending a 
Minister to the States. 

Of course the diary of such a man 
in such circumstances is worth reading. 
It is pleasant, too, to find one who doesn’t 
thrust his theory of the French Revolution 
before one’s eyes at every turn. He is 
content in his diary—though in his letters 
he feels constrained sometimes to express 
sorrow and wonder— to state things 
briefly. One story I must give in full: 
“Go to mass after breakfast in the 
Duchess of Orleans’s private chapel at 
Raincy. In the tribune we havea Bishop, 
an Abbé, the Duchess, her maids, and 
some friends. Madame de Chastellux, an 
Irish lady, is below on her knees among 
the villagers. Tricks played off by 
Monsieur de Ségur and the Marquis de 
Cabiéres, King’s equerry, with a candle, 
which is put into the pockets of the 
different gentlemen, the Bishop among 
them, and lighted while they are other- 
wise engaged. Immoderate laughter of 


; the spectators. The Duchess preserves as 


much gravity as she can. The scene must 
be very edifying to the domestics who are 
opposite to us, and to the villagers who 
worship below.” 

I hinted that, had Morris been a 
Franklin, he might have done some- 
thing towards preserving the old order of 
things from total annihilation. When 
one reads stories like this, ona feels the 
old order would have taken a deal of 
reforming t> make it worth preserviog. 





ALTERNATE CONSCIOUSNESS. 


CoNNECTED with the phenomena of 
memory,* as exhibited in sleep and in 





* See ALL THE YEAR Rovunp, Vol. ii., Third 
Series: ‘‘Somnambulism,” page 6, and, ,‘* Some 
Phenomena of Memory,” page 78. 





waking life, which we have iately been 
considering, is that which is knovn by 
scientists as alternating consciousness. We 
propose giving some notes on this curious 
and perplexing subject, and, in doing so, 
shall avail ourselves largely of the records 
and observations of Ds. du Prel in his 
“Philosophie der Mystik,” published at 
Leipsic a few years ago. 

What is meant by altarnation of con- 
sciousness is, when certain states of mind, 
connected by the bridge of memory, are 
very sharply divided from other states, and, 
when the distinction is repeated. In effect, 
it seems like two minds opsrating, not 
simultaneously, but alternately, in one 
person, 

Du Prel calls it ‘The fallisg apart of 
one Subject into two Persons,” 

The late Edmund Gurney said: “ The 
undoubted phenomena of what has been 
called ‘double consciousness’ are where a 
double psychical life is found connected 
with a single organism. In these cases, 
the two selves—one of which knows no- 
thing of the other—appear as succsssive ; 
but, if we can regard such segregated 
existences as united or unified by bonds of 
reference and association—which, for the 
partial view of one of them at least, re- 
main permanently out of sight—then I do 
not see what new or fundamental difficulty 
is introduced by conceiving them as simu!- 
taneous.” 

Whether “new” or not, the difficulty 
exists, and we shall not attempt to deal 
with it here. Our object is illustration, 
not metaphysical analysis. 

A case is given by Haller of a man who 
at alternate and regular intervals lost and 
recovered his memory. 

Dr. Griesinger records the case of a lady 
who, in the middle of a conversation, 
would suddenly break off and begin to talk 
of other things, returning, after a short 
time, to the original topic at the very 
word where she broke off. She had no 
consciousness of the interval which had 
passed when she returned to tho first 
staga, 

It is relatod of Hermogenes of Tarsus, 
that he was a teacher in his fifteenth year, 
and an author at eighteev, but that av 
twenty-four he suddenly forgot all his 
knowledge, so that it was said of him that 
he was an old man in his childhood, and 
a child in his old age. A case is given by 
Van Swieten of a boy of eight, who, in the 
heat of summer, always forgot all that he 
had learned, but remembered it again in 
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the autumn and winter. This is paralleled 
by a case cited by Tissot, of a boy of pre- 
mature genius, who completely lost his 
memory in the heat of summer, but re- 
covered it when the cool weather came. 
And it is noted by Zimmermann, that 
the people of Valais send their children t> 
the hills in summer, becauze they say that 
in the valley they would lose their memory. 
These are instances, which we must assume 
to be authentic, of physical causes operating 
to produce the psychical change. 

Erasmus Darwin, father of the great 
naturalist, recorded a very remarkable case 
coming under his own observation. This 
was a young lady, whom he knew, who 
had a sort of ecstasy every other day. 
When in that condition, the same ideas 
and subjects recurred which had occupied 
her in the previous ecstasy, but of the 
events and thoughts of the intervening day 
she had no knowledge. When in these 


conditions, she neither saw nor heard any- 
thing of what was happening around her ; 
and if any one endeavoured to hold or 
move her, she complained of restraint, 
without knowing what was being done. 
Bat all the time she would go on talking 
connectedly with imaginary or absent 


persons, and reciting poems; and if she 
was at a loss for a word, she ignored the 
suggestion of any person near her, how- 
ever loudly or often it might be repeated, 
and found it for herself. She was so com- 
pletely different on the alternate days, that 
8 1e seemed to her friends like a being with 
two souls, 

Two very curious cases of lapses into 
the past are cited by Du Prel. One is 
the case of a girl of twenty observed by a 
Dutch scientist, Van der Kolk. On re- 
covering from a long illness, she awoke 
one morning with a sort of Saint Vitus’s 
dance, beating her hands about for half-an- 
hour. When this passed off she behaved 
just like a chld. The next day the spasms 
returned ; but when they passed off she 
was a sensible woman once more, with no 
memory of the previous day. This alterna- 
tion went ov, not day by day, but by 
periods of fourteen days. Van der Kolk 
visited her on fourteom successive days 
when sho was in the childish state, and 
she always recognised him; but on the 
fifteenth day she was “sensible” again, 
regarded him as a stranger, and did not 
remember ever having seen him before. 
For four years this alternation went on 
with such regularity, that the very hour of 
the change could be foretold by her 





friends. In the childish state she began to 
learn French, in which she made little 
progress; but in her “sensible” state she 
could speak it fluently, having been accom- 
plished both in that language and in German 
before the attack. 

The other case was that of a patient of 
Dr. Mitchell, and it also lasted for four years. 
Miss R—— was a young lady of sound 
health and many accomplishments; was 
well read, and had an excellent and well- 
stored memory. One day she fell into a 
deep sleep which lasted many hours, and 
on awakening she had completely lost all 
attainments—her memory was a blank, 
She began at once to learn to spell, read, 
and write, and made rapid progress in her 
new education. But after a few months 
she fell into another deep sleep, and awoke 
her old self once more, with no knowledge 
of the intervening months, Thereafter, for 
four years she lived a double existence, 
the change always being introduced by a 
deep and prolonged sleep. In her normal 
condition she possessed her former ac- 
complishments ; in the new, only that 
which she had learned while in it. In the 
old state, she wrote well and fluently ; in 
the new, she wrote badly, and with difi- 
culty. In neither state had she any 
more consciousness of her double existence 
than two different persons have of each 
others’ nature. Her family had to comport 
themselves towards her according to the 
condition she happened to be in. 

A German doctor had a patient who, in 
a sudden change of consciousness, became, 
as she thought, a totally different person— 
a French emigrant beset with misfortunes. 
She spoke French, and—although a 
German—only broken German ; regarded 
her parents and friends as merely sym ps- 
thetic strangers ; and recollected nothing 
of her former self. Her intellect, other- 
wise, was perfectly active ; and when she 
returned to her normal condition, it was 
still active in the old relations, but with- 
out cognisance of the other phase. 

A complex case came under the observa- 
tion of Court physician Kohler, This was 
a girl who dropped fourteen years out of 
her memory, and who had four separate 
states of consciousness. Each state had its 
own memory and its own life, connected 
only with the similar states preceding and 
following in alternation. 

The historian, Leopold Ranke, told of 
the Marchesa Solari, the daughter of a 
Frenchwoman, that in her childhood, in 
Venice, she spoke French, but afterwards 
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forgot it. She had an attack of fever, 
during which she forgot Italian, and spoke 
French again fluently. After her recovery, 
she spoke Italian again, and forgot French ; 
and in her old age the language of her 
childhood once more returned to her. 

An apprentice in a book-shop came 
under the observation of the German 
doctor, Schubert. He once fell into a sort 
of dream-paroxysm, in which he fancied 
himself a married man, with wife and child 
to provide for. When he came out of the 

aroxysm, he was an apprentice once more ; 
but he alternated between the two states, 
and was now a paterfamilias, now a young 
apprentice. In neither state had he con- 
sciousness of the other, save in such fleet- 
ing associations as he took for dream. 

A somewhat different case is reported 
by two physicians, Azam and Dufay. A 
serious, reserved, and industrious woman 
often fell into a sleep, on awaking from 
which she was a different nature alto- 
gether—hilarious, coquettish, and imagi- 
native. When in this state, she not only 
remembered all former phases of it, but 
also her normal state. Yet, when after an 


interval, she returned to her normal state, 
she had no memory of the hilarious con- 


dition, The older she grew the more fre- 
quent became the recurrences of the 
abnormal state, and the more rapidly was 
the change effected. 

The same observers had another case of 
a patient whose memory in one state 
covered both states; but, in the other, re- 
membered only the things pertaining to it. 

Alleged cases of “ possession” may, no 
doubt, be ascrived to this alternating con- 
sciousness, As, for instance, the Maid of 
Orlach, who was “ possessed” by a monk, 
speaking of him or for him as “I,” and of 
herself as ‘ she.” 

A woman, noted by Boismont, who 
thought herself possessed, used to chatter 
incoherently and imitate the cries of 
animals for hours together; then she 
would, suddenly and unaccountably, change, 
and become rational and coherent once 
more, 

Sir Humphry Davy said that, when 
inhaling nitrous oxide—with which he 
was experimenting—he gradually lost all 
perception of external things ; but-had, on 
the other hand, acute recollection of 
earlier scenes and experiments. 

Curiously analogous with this experience 
is that of some persons liable to temporary 
fits of insanity, who say that when de- 
ranged they remember only the events of 





that state; but, when restored to mental 
health again, they remember only the ex- 
periences of the healthy state. 

That there is a connective link between 
the two sides of the alternate consciousness, 
appears evident from certain experiments 
with somnambulists and those put into 
mesmeric or magnetic sleep. 

Thus, the mesmerist Passavant said he 
had a patient who could, at will, retain or 
not retain, in waking, the visions of her 
somnambulic state. 

Dr. Steinbeck had one whose memory 
of the sleeping state remained if she was 
gradually awakened, although it disap- 
peared if she was suddenly awakened. 

Dr. Hufeland had a subject who, in the 
somnambulic state, would put a knot in 
her handkerchief to remind her of some- 
thing which she wished to recall when in 
the waking state; and, when, on waking, 
her eye fell on the knot, the intended re- 
collection occurred. 

But the more powerfully developed is 
somnambulism, the more it differs from , 
the waking state, and the more difficult is 
it to preserve in any one of the states the 
memory of the other. In general, per- 
haps, one may presume that memory con- 
nects the divided states in some manner, 
according to the psychological laws by 
which the past and present are united in 
the mind of a person in normal life. It 
may be revived by impressions and associ- 
ation of ideas, or, it may become dormant, 
and finally dead, by lack of association and 
exercise. The effect of the association of 
ideas on consciousness is very remarkable, 

Da Prel tells of a patient who, in order 
to preserve a connective memory between 
the somnambulic and the waking state, 
used to tie a ribbon to her neck. In the 
one state she learned a passage from a 
book, which in the other state she was 
able to repeat when the signal ribbon was 
pulled to recall her memory. 

Such things may seem incredible to the 
non-scientific reader ; but they have been 
abundantly demonstrated by the experi- 
ments of many keen scientific men in many 
countries. 

“Every dream in which I ask a 
question,” says Dr. du Prel, “the answer 
to which surprises me, or wherein I carry 
on a controversial dialogue, shows a 
dualism of persons who are, nevertheless, 
as subsequent waking makes known, 
formed by one Subject. In these ordinary 
dreams, however, it..is only the matter of 
our waking consciousness that. is dramati- 
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cally distributed. But this consciousness, 
reunited on waking, is again to be regarded 
as only half the comprehensive conscious- 
ness, whenever surprise at the answer 
received survives the waking, for the in- 
formation obtained from the answer thus 
betrays a foreign source, even from the 
standpoint of the waking life.” 

A very remarkable case was that of a 
woman operated on by Dr. Cloquet for 
cancer, She herself, when in the mes- 
meric sleep, prescribed the operation 
which, when awake, she could only look 
forward to with the utmost terror. When 
the time came she was again mesmerised ; 
and, while in the somnambulic state, 
prepared herself for the knife, sat down 
calmly in a chair, and during the opera- 
tion went on talking tranquilly without 
any apparent feeling. Yet, when awake, 
the very thought of the instrument was 
even more terrible to her than the 
disease. 

The dualism is moral as well as physical, 
and many experimenters have recorded 
cases of patients holding totally different 
views in religion and morality in their 
two states. Champignon, a French 
physicist, reports a case of a girl who 
wanted to become an actress, but who, 
when in the somnambulic state, would 
not hear of such a thing. Asked then if 
she didn’t want to go on the stage, she 
replied: “No, not I, but She,” meaning 
her other self, whom she otherwise charac- 
terised as ‘a fool.” 

‘** Possessed” and insane persons will 
often speak of themselves in the third 
person; and even in ordinary diseases 
patients will often thus speak of their 
own selves in the past when there is a 
temporary failure of the continuity of 
consciousness. Insane people have been 
known to use such expressions as “the 
person of myself,” when referring to some 
form of individual experience. 

We will not attempt any explanation of 
such experiences as the following, but merely 
mention that it is affirmed that in certain 
exalted states of somnambulism the 
patients actually see their own bodies 
apart from themselves. At Frankfort, 
Schopenhauer heard of a sick man who, 
being asked one day by the physician how 
he felt, replied: ‘Better now, since we 
have been two in the bed.” He died 
shortly afterwards. Dr. Billinger, of 
Manich, told Du Prel of a case of his own. 
He was treating an old man for pneumonia, 
and one day, in reply to his question, 





“How are you feeling?” the patient re. 
plied: “One of us quite well, the other 
miserably.” He also died in a few days, 
One patient described to her doctor that 
she had seen her own body lying before 
her, and shrank from it. Another, more 
graphically, as recorded by Champignon, 
said that, when in a deep sleep, sha saw 
her own body lying apart, cold, motionless, 
and pale as a corpse, while she appeared 
to herself as “a mist.” She saw, and 
thought, and understood more clearly than 
when in the body ; but after a short time, 
the “ mist” approached the body, she lost 
consciousness, and then awoke to her 
normal state. 

Associated with this subject is the effect 
sometimes produced upon the brain-action 
by physical force. We have all, probably, 
known, or heard of, cases of imbecility 
being produced by a violent blow on the 
head ; but it is not so well-known that a 
blow may sometimes restore the imbecile 
to sanity. A French doctor, Le Camus, 
reports the case of a boy so weak-minded, 
that all attempts at instruction were thrown 
away. But, after a fall on his head, he 
became suddenly clever, and developed a 
high form of intellect, quickly absorbing 
everything that he had in vain tried to 
learn before, and becoming in time a famous 
scholar. It is said by the same authority 
that Pope Clement the Fourth owed his 
wonderful memory to a blow on the head ; 
and he also mentions an insane woman 
whom he knew, who became thoroughly 
sane after a wild leap into the street, pro- 
ducing, of course, a violent concussion of 
the system. There are many cases on 
record of partial, or recurring insanity, 
being cured by a fall, or blow on the head. 

The theory which Da Prel deduces from 
all this is, that consciousness is not a pro- 
duct of the material brain, and that, 
although diseases of the brain often are, 
they are by no means always, accompanied 
by diseases of the mind ; that is to say, 
disorders of the consciousness, 

But a discussion of such metaphysical 
questions is by no means suited to our 
pages, and we must leave the reader to 
make what he can of the remarkable cases 
we have cited on the best authority. 





A DAY IN JUNE. 


THAT day in June, where the river swept, 

Where the tal! ferns grew, and the mosses crept, 
Where the skylark sang in the cloudless blue, 

And the butterflies danced for me and you; 

And we whispered sweet words to the rhythmic tune 
The waterfall sang us, that day in June. 
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The pale wild roses climbed and clung 

Where the woodbine wreaths from the thicket 
sprung ; 

You twined a coronal, dainty and fair, 

And placed it pon my clustered hair, 

And woved for a kiss as the crowning boon 

Of the lovers’ trysting, that day in June. 


Now, the snow drifts deep by the blasted oak ; 
Where the skylarks sang, the ravens croak ; 
The stream runs sullenly on to the sea, 

It rolls in its currents a dead rose-tree ; 

And the fair, false vows, once set to its tune, 
Were sooner forgot than that day in June. 





YACHTING IN STILL. WATERS. 
IN FIVE PARTS. PART III. 


On dark and stormy nights, when the 
weather is too boisterous for fishing, eels 
are generally on the move. Our friend, 
the Shipstall fisherman, then gets into his 
nice home-made punt, and pulls towards 
the flats when nearly awash. Heavily 
tramping about from hole to hole in his 
cumbersome mud-pattens, he strikes 
regularly and ceaselessly into the soft 
ooze, apparently without any result; but, 
occasionally lifting his prodding-iron, he 
shakes a writhing, slippery eel into his 
bucket, and goes on as before with ad- 
mirable patience, For many years he has 
been after eels, and ought to be in a 
position to say whether they are viviparous, 
or egg-producing. His reply on this vexed 
point was curious : 

“Many’s the time I be thinking "bout 
that. Thousands of eels I’ve askinned, 
but I never seen any eggs in one, nor yet 
any young ones ; and yet, in a hole, where 
I've ketched a good-sized one, I’ve seen 
the eel-fare (young ones) about as long as 
a needle, and transparent, so as you can 
see their backbone plain, commin’ wriggling 
out of the mud, as if they was just born ; 
and I’ve seen them commin’ into the rivers 
in spring, the tiniest threads, swimming 
close alongside each other, as thick as hairs 
on a cow’s back.” 

A New York writer in the “ English 
Mechanic” says, that about a dozen years 
ago, the Russian naturalist, Syrski, first 
made it clear that the eel is an egg-pro- 
ducing fish, and found that the number of 
eggs in a six-pound eel in November, before 
going down to the sea to spawn, in what 
is known to fishermen as eel-fat, but which 
18 really eggs, is nine millions, sections 
of eel-fat having Leen laboriously counted 
under the microscope. This would appear 
to be quite conclusive ; but it is strange that 


While the eel-prodders are busy, the 
heron, too, are “helping” in their own 
way—but only themselves. With ludicrous 
gravity and precision they stand at a 
regular and measured distance from each 
other, and gobble up the eels and flat fish, 
the latter often sticking crossways in their 
greedy maws for a length of time, while 
the stupid bird makes immense endeavours 
to swallow it. Wild-duck and teal, 
widgeon and mallard in winter frequent 
the loneliest reaches of Wych Lake and 
Arne Bay. They feed almost entirely by 
night, sallying forth with the owls and 
bats. The Shipstall fisherman, with a 
small gunning punt, and a single-barrelled 
gun—or a larger boat, armed with a great 
duck gun in the bowe—and accompanied by 
his clever dog, who plunges into the sedge 
swamps, where neither man nor boat can 
follow after the fallen game, often brings 
home five brace by morning; but the 
weather, as he sadly expresses it, is ‘seldom 
bad enough for they,” meaning that it is 
only when the inland lakes are frozen, and 
there is not a worm or a beetle above 
the hard ground, or a bunch of duck-weed 
visible, that they are driven to these salt- 
water estuaries, which never freeze over, 
and where they can feast upon the tiny 
shell-fish till morning. 

Round and Long Islands both lie oppo- 
site Shipstall, and can only be landed upon 
towards high water. Their loneliness and 
isolation remind one of Robinson Crusoe ; 
but even he, with his infinite resources, 
would have found it difficult to subsist in 
these islets. Owned by the Squire of Remp- 
stone, they would seem to be valueless, 
being mere sand-hills, covered with gorse, 
heather, bracken, and a little fairy-grass. 
They are, however, let to Mr. Piercy, of 
Poole, who shoots a few rabbits occasion- 
ally. In July, one slope of Long Island is 
a blaze of purple foxglove, four or five feet 
high. 

Over the wide flats of half-covered mud, 
intersected by wandering streamlets, 
meandering aimless hither and thither, 
the heated air shimmers, trembles, and 
palpitates as if hovering over subter- 
raneous fires. The refraction, as seen from 


Shipstall, creates most strange illusions. 
A heron, standing on one leg, gorged to 
repletion, appears like a child in a long, 
white pinafore, slowly waving a pocket- 


handkerchief. The hulls of ships at 
anchor in Poole Roads are hoisted twenty 
feet into the air, where they reel to and 





80 much uncertainty should exist on so 
simple a subject. 








fro, supported on nothing. Oar skipper, 
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sailing and pulling to Poole, in a nine-foot 
dinghey, is turned upside down in Ball’s 
Lake ; the man apparently rowing in the 
air, with no boat underneath, and, far over- 
head, the sail hovering about quite inde- 
pendent of him. The church steeples and 
chimneys of Poole, shining in the trembling 
air, seem to rise from the water’s edge and 
flicker about. Gulis, which arrive from 
the sea cliffs in thousands, at the moment 
the mud shoots, stand, like the herons, at 
regular distances from each other, all 
facing the same way; and, when resting 
from their gastronomic labours — which 
must be very severe—they look like bat- 
.talions of warlike Bedouins in white flow- 
ing garments and black head gear. The 
Poole tug, “ Telegraph,” with a long string 
of barges in tow, looms quite twenty feet 
high in the Wareham Channel, with no 
water line. Then, as she winds through 


the intricate waters of Ball’s Lake, she ap- 
pears to be sinking, and the barges only 
just awash, It is most curious to watch 
the steamer’s course—apparently wander- 
ing without end or aim through the narrow 
creeks, now emerging from Ball’s Lake into 
Wych Channel, turning sharp round Ship- 


stall, her barges cleverly giving the point 
a handsome “admiral’s sweep;” now 
heading for the desolate house on Fitz- 
worth ; and, at last, following the eccentric 
windings of the channel, ranging quietly 
alongside the quay at Middlebere, many 
miles inland, till her clay barges are filled, 
with nothing but a mast and funnel visible 
from our anchorage, and these growing, to 
all appearance, out of the heath, as if she 
had been cast up by a tidal wave. 

, The. tides never come stormily into 
Wych Lake, beating and surging upon the 
shingly beach above the mud flats; but 
the incoming waters seem to slip over the 
slimy weed-covered expanses, and up the 
/narrow runlets far into the sedge-lined 
moorland, with little noise or exertion, 
past miles of stout bush-topped booms, 
marking the navigable channel. 

Landing on the stones at Shipstall, a 
lovely breadth of short, fine turf serves as a 
playground for children, ducks, and fowls, 
and, in bad weather, the mud flats are 
hauled upon it for shelter or repair. 

The three red-brown cottages—stained 
with patches ofstone-crop, house-leek, lichen, 
and moss on their hoary roofs—are ex- 
tremely old: their thick, solid walls and 
open chimney corners affording a happy 
contrast to the thin, skimped edifices of 
the present day. One of the inhabitants 





has passed his lifetime of seventy years in 
his cottage, and his father did the same 
before him, One house has its excellent 
grandfather clock, and some nice old Wor. 
cester and Chelsea china carefully treasured 
in a black oak corner cupboard ; and all 
have the portrait of the local M.P. in a 
gorgeous frame on the stained old walls. 

In the sweet, dry, peaty soil, potatoes 
grow luxuriantly. Each cottage has a good- 
sized patch, together with pasturage rights, 
and turf for winter fuel; while chickens 
and ducks find. many an appetising “luge” 
swarming in the sand above high-water 
mark, 

Mounting the rising ground behind the 
cottages, a clean, white, sandy road, dry as 
a bone half an hour after heavy rain, leads 
over an undulating heath, purple with 
heather, golden with gorse, feathery with 
bracken, and dotted here and _ there 
with a few small but old and wiry 
Scotch firs, which struggle for a preca- 
rious existence with the heath fires which 
scorch and maim their tender young 
shoots. The silver birches, which, with 
brave temerity, have left the shelter of the 
wood and ventured out into the open, 
have shared the same fiery fate; but 
though tardy, their blackened trunks 
struggle into leaf late in the year, until 
washed white again by many a warm 
summer rain. The air on Shipstall Heath 
is of rare purity, bright, fresh, exhilarating, 
like a dose of the elixir of life; no other 
spot so restful and health-giving is known 
tome. From Shipstall to Arne the path 
lies through a white gate at the confines of 
the heath, between the two coverts—one, 
dark, aged, and sombre, filled with yew 
and holly, spruce and pine, fringed with 
oak and silver birch, and lined with 
flourishing rhododendrons ; the other just 

lanted with little seedling trees, hedged 
y the finest blackberries in the world, 
luscious, drooping, the size of a damson, 
and juicy as mulberries. One lingers 
lovingly beside the shady wood-side and 
the pleasant hedgerows, sweet-smelling 
with a haze of blue hyacinth in spring, 
and prodigal of blackberries and nuts in 
autumn. A fine turf path cuts through 
the sloping cornfield, gay with scarlet 
poppy and golden with charlock, against 
which an unequal and futile war is 
waged year by year; but just as surely 
it creeps onwards, slowly, but with 
tenacious grasp, to the confines of Shipstall 
Heath. Among the tall grass, nearly 
breast high, the scythe has ent lanes of 
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short turf; coops are dotted at intervals 
all down these lanes, in which fussy old 
hens bring up large families of pheasants 
and partridges, which flee timidly into the 
forest of high grass at the slightest sound. 
It is necessary to breed constantly on new 
ground, otherwise pip, gapes, blindness, 
and other infantile diseases seize upon the 
chicks, which perish in great numbers. 
Hares and rabbits come out of the wood, 
and feed upon the young blades of corn in 
the most barefaced way ; and as we pass, 
a couple of hares, about thirty yards off, 
are washing their faces and making them- 
selves tidy among the giant clumps of 
Oreopteris Aspidium, the heath shield 
fern, whose brittle fronds line the turf- 
walls and hill-sides of Arne with almost 
tropical growth. From the depths of the 
wood a pheasant’s abortive crow sounds 
strident and loud; and in a little damp 
hollow two cocks of the China variety, 
with blood-red feet and gills, are having a 
pitched battle among a perfect forest of 
strong Osmunda fronds, Everything here 


is so tame, so “unaccustomed to man,” 
very few strange faces ever passing by, 
that the birds look upon you in a friendly 
and confiding manner distressing to behold 


about the first of October. No other living 
creatures are encountered during the 
pleasant walk to the little village of Arne, 
where supplies in the shape of eggs, hot 
out of the nest, cream, butter, chickens, 
and vegetables can be had at the dairy. 
Ame is one of the oldest and most 
picturesque hamlets in the kingdom, the 
little old Norman church dating from the 
thirteenth century. It is unrestored and 
unspoiled, though kept in excellent repair ; 
and its quaint little windows, each one of 
a different size, pattern and level, are 
unique. Arne church is held with the 
Vicarage of Wareham, and is dedicated to 
Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of sailors 
and fishermen, for whose service it was 
originally intended. Among the excellent 
men who have ministered here, was the 
lamented Dean Connor, of Windsor, who 
always remembered with affection the 
sweet, quiet, homely little church. It is 
stontly built of grey Purbeck stone, with 
great buttresses on the sloping front, and 
is entered at the side through a fine little 
porch, tiled with thin slices of' Portland 
stone. The interior is simply white- 
*ashed, and raftered with great'beams of 
black chestnut; the old oaken pews 
seating about seventy persons. A new 
organ occupies one end, and the sole tablet 








of grey marble is sacred to the memory of 
Thomas Hyde, of this parish, and Frances 
his wife, who died late in the last century. 

This family inhabited a large manor 
house, just below the present shooting- 
lodge, on the spot where the head-keeper’s 
house and stables now stand, and gave the 
name to Hyde’s Quay in the Wareham 
Channel, formerly a place of some note. 

A Lord Rivers was the next owner, 
from whom it was purchased by the present 
Lord of the Manor, who pulled down the 
old house and built a charming residence 
a little higher up the hill, framed and 
backed by the dense fir wood, and com- 
manding a lovely view of Poole Harbour. 

The name “Arne” is Saxon for “a 
retired place,” and exactly describes this 
old-world hamlet, whose nearest town and 
station, Wareham, is distant seven miles 
across a lonely, uninhabited heath, The 
village consists of church, school, shooting- 
lodge, and a few cottages, but no post-office. 

Years ago, a little freehold of three cot- 
tages, orchard, and garden at Coombe, was 
a Naboth’s vineyard among the great pos- 
sessions immediately surrounding it. Damp 
it was, and is, lying low and undrained ; 
the home of the water-adder, Oamunda fern, 
and withy; but it was their own free- 
hold, and its last possessor, Mrs. Randall, 
who had passed her life there, could not 
be considered as having shortened her days 
by so doing, when she died at ninety-six, 
in full possession of her faculties. It was 
then, at last, swallowed up into the estate. 
The ruins of Coombe are still visible, 
grown up and weird of aspect, roofless, and 
doorless, to the left off the Wareham road. 

The church, like everything else, belongs 
to Lord Eldon, who owns and fosters with 
generous care miles and miles of heath and 
coverts, at Slape, and Stoborough, Arne, 
and Shipstali, clay-pit and high down, as 
far as the eye can reach, not to speak of 
sleek farms and rich corn-lands high on the 
slopes above Encombe and the fertile 
valley towards Swanage. 

To have been dairy-maid to “his lord- 
ship,” is, at Arne, as good as a patent of 
nobility. Her eggs and butter are, of 
course, beyond suspicion, and command a 
ready sale. 

Each of the cottages has an excellent 
garden attached ; but, in other parishes, 
Lord Eldon’s liberal allotments are much 
prized, and, at the Corfe Castle flower- 
show, no garden produce obtains better 
prizes than that from Arne. 

Climbing the steep, turf-covered hill 
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4 behind the church, with thickets of bracken 
and giant clumps of heath-shield fern, 
q as tall as yourself, on either side, Arne 
Wood lies to the left, fringed with bracken 
In its deep glades 
4 the wind may rage and moan overhead, 
but an eternal silence reigns among the 
straight, brown stems. A tender half 
light broods under the long aisles, so pro- 
found and melancholy that scarce a green 
blade has courage to shoot upwards in vain 
search for a light it never reaches, The 
paths underfoot are slippery with knotted 
roots, and yielding, with a brown carpet of 
fir needles, studded with dry cones. All 
the young branches that budded in the 
trees’ early youth are dead sticks, and 
only a thick impenetrable pine roof, im- 
pervious to any but the heaviest rain, lifts 
its crest into the sky. 

The Italian poet says: “ Spring restores 
all things save our dead and our youth ;” 
but spring brings no change to the pro- 
found gloom of Arne pine wood; no tender 
young shoots ever again spring from the 
rough, grey-brown stems. At eventide, the 
level rays of sunset flame through the tall 
trees, lighting up, with a crimson relief, 
the deep columns of black trunks ; but even 
this fierce light only penetrates the outer 
fringe. 

So rapid is the growth of wind-sown 
seedlings that Arne Wood will probably 
extend to Stoborough before many years 
are passed, 

The traces of a Roman encampment 
exist in the middle of the highest crown 
of Arne trees, but so grown over that 
nothing definite can be made out. From 
the little green hill above the church, look- 
ing down on the top of the aged grey roof, 
a perfectly lovely view is obtainable. The 
blue sea outside the bar; the intricate 
windings of Wareham and Wych Channels; 
shining silver reaches of water encircling 
Branksea Island, set in a frame of 
brownish-green 002ze ; all the wide estuaries 
of Poole Harbour; the shipping; church- 
steeples ; windows flashing in the sunlight ; 
all the tall chimneys of Poole; and the 
church-bells jangling over the water, each 
ringing a different peal. Silver threads of 
water, piercing wood and heath; islets ; 
and sheep-cropped turf right up into the 
heart of the land. In the foreground lie 
the bailiffs house and poultry-yard, the 
children, dressed for church, amusing 
themselves with throwing aticks at the 
turkey-cock, which he keenly resents. 
Immediately beneath, so that a stone 





could be thrown on the top of his 
head, the churchwarden, respectable and 
trusted, toils from his house opposite, up 
the steep little gravel path to open the 
church for service, and toll the deep-toned 
bell when the clergyman heaves in sight. 
He is closely followed, at even a slower 
pace, by the time-honoured housekeeper 
from the lodge, laden with an oaken box, 
supposed to contain the sacred elements. 
The people from Shipstall look like 
coloured flies, leisurely strolling up through 
a field of blood-red cinq-foin, sweet-smell- 
ing and luxuriant, but doomed to death 
after a single cutting. Under the grey- 
stone wall, and in the little grass mound 
surrounding the church, a knot of youths 
are collected, each ignoring the immediate 
neighbourhood of the youth of the other 
sex, whom they will by no means disdain 
to “see home” later on. The clergyman 
arrives in carriage or on tricycle from the 
long, hot journey, we descend the hill, and 
all troop in together. The sunlight slants 
through the open door against the wall 
and floods the oaken pews ; sweet, fragrant 
air steals up the little aisle, fanning heated 
brows, and bringing with it the fresh, 
dewy scent of newly-mown bracken. 

A pleasant stroll across the heath, after 
service, leads through a forest of bracken, 
breast high, to Russell Quay, in the Ware- 
ham Channel. Here the beach is steep 
and shingly close inshore, presenting 
great contrast to the wide expanses of 
mud, which elsewhere prevent all landing. 
Rassell Quay must originally have been a 
landing-place of some importance, judging 
from the times of high-water being printed 
in the sailing directions for Poole. Hidden 
beneath the gravelly cliff at Russell Quay 
are two ponds of fresh water communicating 
with each other, within ten yards of the 
beach, ‘Though always full of running 
water, the yellow gravel through which it 
percolates tints the stream of a clear 
yellowish - brown ; it is, however, whole- 
some, and soft, and alive with little siiver- 
bellied fish, who leap out of water in glad 
pursuit of the great blue dragon-flies, and 
mosquitos, with which the lakes are in- 
fested. Here the ‘‘Oat-grass, and the 
sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool” 
line and shade the quiet water, testifying 
to the beautiful reality and truth of 
Tennyson’s word pictures, who leaves 
nothing in nature to the imagination but 
writes of things as they are. Within 
stone’s throw of the shore a large schooner 
lies at anchor, waiting to take in tiles and 
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drain-pipes at Hamworthy on the opposite 
side. After their long weeks’ toil, her 
sailors run over the bracken and gorse 
to worship in the little church at Arne, on 
quiet Sanday afternoons. From here the 
lovely reaches of Wareham Channel, 
silvery in the setting sun, with the 
chimneys and windows of the quaint old 
town, flaming and glowing in the waning 
light, remind one of the past glories of 
this once strong fortress. When Edward 
the Martyr held his court at Wareham the 
mound commanding both roadway and 
river was crowned by a Royal Castle, the 
foundations of which are now barely 
visible ; and sixteen churches reared their 
towers to the sky where but one now 
survives. It was from Pachins Point, the 
extreme end of Arne Peninsula, and a 
corruption of Pagans’ Point, that a look 
out was kept for the Danes or Pagans, 
who used to force the Wareham Channel 
in their stout little craft—how stout and 
small for so long and stormy a voyage 
may still be seen in the Danish galleys 
found in the Hamble River, and at Brigg 
in Lincolnshire. It is curious that a 


favourite lurking-place of the Danes should 
have been so far from the sea, in the 


heart of Dorsetshire; and what splendid 
seamen were those men for whom no 
carefully-surveyed Admiralty charts and 
channel-buoys were available ! 

Far away, the trees on Creech Knoll, 
black against the evening sky, look like a 
round table. Arne trees, on a near view, 
are one mass of deepest black, with a 
tender green fringe of oak. Over the 
heath by the waggon-track every little 
spot not covered with heather is carpeted 
with fairy-grass. Down towards Gold 
Point cultivation has brought the virgin 
heath into good plough-land with large 
oaks in the hedgerovs. Old people still 
remember a ferry and ferry-house at Gold 
Point which crossed to a creek leading 
up to Ham Common and so on to Poole. 

Returning from Russell Quay to the 
yacht at Shipstall, the nearest way follows 
Arne Bay, skirting the pine-woods of 
Shipstall. When night draws on, these 
woods are most lonely and melancholy, 
and a companion is more than desirable. 
Arne Bay covers at high-water a vast 
expanse; but there is no traffic, and, 
except in one place up at the head at high- 
water, no landing. 

Exploring in a shallow boat, jast before 
nightfall, you discover pools hidden from 
sight—rush-lined and secluded — where, 
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among the deep solitudes of reeds and 
bulrushes, flocks of frightened birds clatter 
away into the alder and birch scrub at the 
merest hint of your approach, protesting 
at a little distance, with angry screams, 
against such wunwarrantable intrusion. 
Little reed-buntings are the last to vanish, 
with a scuttering rush ; and, shyest of all, 
the wild duck—just arriving for their 
nightly feed—who, when disturbed, in- 
stead of taking to flight, circle round and 
drop suddenly down as if shot, and with 
closed wings skim along the water for a 
few yards, wagging their tails as they 
arrive at the particular sedge-island de- 
sired, and proceed to feed upon the luggs 
and tiny shell-fish abounding here. Heron 
and water-ouzel, mallard and bittern, teal, 
snipe, plover, and moor-hen all have their 
home in Arne Bay, undisturbed by man ; 
but, while exploring, you run great risk of 
spending the night upon the mud, unless 
keeping strictly to the channel. 

A persistent spell of bad weather is not 
particularly cheering anywhere, and more 
especially when it confines you to the 
limited accommodation of a fifteen-tonner 
for a week or so. Our skipper, who rises 
with the sun, ought to have had time to 
make up his mind what sort of weather 
we are in for, before our day begins. 

“ Well, I hardly knows what to make of 
it,” he cautiously observes, unwilling to 
hezard a definite opinion ; “I thought we 
should get a bit of a breeze from some- 
wheres, the way it come round. The sun, 
’ee looked wicked, last night, when ’ee 
went down ; and this marning, first thing, 
’ee looked very delicate.” 

Delicate evidently meant something ob- 
jectionable, such as wind and hard rain ; 
for on shore the fierce blasts rave through 
creaking trees, and howl over the heatb, 
while, on board, the sash-panes stream 
down, hour after hour, relentlessly. Ship- 
stall looks grey, washed-out, and blurred ; 
Branksea is altogether blotted out—only 
an inky, ragged splash of darker shade de- 
noting its position, The Shipstall ducks 
alone enjoy themselves, eagerly digging 
with their strong yellow bills in the wet 
sand, and swallowing an appetising lugg 
with tremendous gusto. The chickens, 
with tails depressed, and in extremely low 
spirits, huddle together with pensive, lack- 
lustre eye, and have no spirit left to 
quarrel, even with an hereditary foe. The 
cuckoo in Arne Wood begins his note ; but, 
thinking better of it, leaves off abruptly 
before it is finished. 
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There is, however, work of the deepest 
moment on hand. Our friend the fisher- 
man caught a fine salmon-peel in Ball’s 
Lake, upon which we propose to dine. 
The burning question is yet undecided— 
Datch sauce or anchovy? The latter 
carries the day, because the mysteries of 
Dutch sauce are beyond me. 

Another burning question exercises us 
much, we have never been able to devise 
a place for a meat-safe—a most necessary 
article when thus isolated. The mutton 
therefore hangs to the boom end, over the 
stern ; but rain and sun do not improve 
its flavour, and flies lay their eggs before 
you can look round, and hatch out a family 
of white mites in the interstices of the sea- 
stock. Bill, the second in command, is 
also cook; in an unlucky moment of 
overweening confidence he was discovered 
— our entire sea-stock—item, one 
piece of loin of mutton, item, quarter of a 


pound of beef suet—to the “‘head of the 

family,” well-displaying the plague-spot, 

that would certainly ere morning, in this 
muggy weather, be the ruin of it. 

i} “Hadn’t I best put it in the oven, to 

j save it?” naively, but imprudently en- 


quired Bill, perfectly oblivious to my 
{ frowns and signs from the cabin below. 

Here was a to-do—the nearest butcher 
six miles off, and the “ head of the family ” 
stoutly of opinion that the meat, and 
Cesar’s wife, should be alike above sur- 
picion. It was with a pang that I ran on 
deck and saw that evening’s dinner slowly 
sinking to the bottom, wistfully regarded 
by Bill, who now much regretted his 
moment of misplaced confidence. How- 
ever, with Roedel’s soups, and an 
omelet, we are tolerably independent of 
the butcher. 

Then there is an etching of Poole Har- 
bour to be worked at; my literary labours; 
the newspapers ; and the family mending 
—not to speak of tremendous exertions on 
the part of the “head of the family” to 
complete the reading of a week’s back 
“Times,” and the never-failing excitement 
caused by the passing to and fro of the 
‘‘Comet” and her string of clay barges, 
at the sound of whose venerable paddle- 
wheels churning the shallow water I 
never neglect to pop my head up the 
hatchway as she sweeps by. 

Bad weather means no newspapers or 
letters, as none are to be got nearer than 
Poole, where we send a boat every day, 
. ng proper time of tide, through Ball’s 

ake, 





MARGERY. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By MARY ANGELA DICKENS, 


—_—_—~o—— 
CHAPTER I, 


“¢T SHALL come up on Friday, and [ 
should like to tell Margery myself, so will 
you please say nothing to her on the 
subject.’ That's all he says about her! 
Douglas was always the most unsatisfactory 
letter writer. What will he do with her, 
I wonder ?” 

There were three people in the room. 
Mrs. Downing, a plump, motherly lady of 
about fifty, with grey hair still soft and 
plentiful, parted in the middle, and very 
unfashionably knotted at the back of her 
head under her little lace cap, was com- 
fortably established in a capacious chair, 
on the arm of which sat her eldest 
daughter, Minnie; leaning on the sofa 
opposite them, with her chin supported on 
her clasped hands, was Minnie’s especial 
friend, Alice Fordholm, who was very 
shortly going to marry Minnie’s eldest 
brother, and who was, in consequence, 
quite one of the family. 

About all three there was a certain air 
of suppressed excitement and elation, pro- 
duced by the sense that the subject of 
their conference was an interesting secret; 
and that the mere fact that such a con- 
ference had taken place must be kept, if 
possible, from “ the others.” 

They were in Mrs. Downing’s bedroom 
—the only room in the house in which 
any one could hope for a few words with 
mother,” unattended by any of the nine 
brothers and sisters—and even here Mra 
Downing cast an anxious glance, now and 
then, at the door, as if more than half 
expecting that a hasty knock might be 
followed by a still more unceremonious 
entrance, 

“Things get all over the house s0 
quickly,” she would say sometimes, with 
half plaintive surprise; not being in the 
least aware that she herself was entirely 
unable to keep anything from the rampant 
curiosity of her family. Perhaps it was 
because they were such frank, unreserved 
people, and because a secret was so rare 
an article among them, that they had 
such an extremely limited capacity for 
keeping one. , 

“She is a dear little thing,” said Alice 
Fordholm, a little irrelevantly. ‘ There 
is somethingjso honest and unsophisticated 
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about her. Of course I’ve only known 
her since I came to stay with you last 
Wednesday ; but I’ve grown so fond of 
her.” 

‘We are all fond of her now,” replied 
Mrs. Downing. “It is of no use to deny 
that all of us—all Douglas’s relations, ,I 
mean—were very vexed about it when he 
sent her over first. It seemed a terrible 
tie for such a young man—and we none of 
us saw much of the child until Minnie 
went to the same school, and they became 
such friends, such very great friends. She 
has been with us for two months now, and 
I really think hers is the most unselfish 
nature I ever came across. The children 
adore her, as you know, and, as to the big 
boys 

She broke off with a smile, 

“Poor Will!” she said. 

“Poor Will!” echoed Alice Fordholm, 
with a little laugh. Then she continued. 
“But I don’t quite understand how she 
came to be Mr. Hollis’s ward. Why, surely, 
he can’t be more than ten years older than 
she is. How did it happen? It is nota 


secret I suppose ? ” 
“No, my dear, no; it is not a secret. I 


wonder you never heard about it before. 
It happened in this way. Margery’s 
mother died in India when she was born, 
poor little girl, and her father, Colonel 
Venner, was so devoted to the child that 
he could not be persuaded to send her 
home, and kept her with him. Fortunately, 
he was stationed up in the hills until she 
was older than most children are when 
they are sent to England.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem to have hurt her,” 
interposed Alice Fordholm. “She looks 
the picture of health, and thoroughly 
English.” 

‘When she was seven years old,” went 
on Mrs. Downing, “her father got into 
some dreadful trouble. I don’t know 
exactly what it was; but he was cut 
by all his friends except Douglas Hollis, 
who had joined the regiment not very 
long before, and had been extricated 
by Margery’s father from the unplea- 
sant consequences of a boyish escapade. 
When Colonel Venner fell into his own 
trouble, Douglas, who is the most grateful 
of men, could not forget the helping hand 
held out to him, and stuck to his friend 
through thick and thin. Finally, the poor 
man shot himself, and left his little child 
to the care of his ‘only friend—Douglas 
Hollis,’ ” 

“ His only friend,” repeated Alice Ford- 





holm. “ Why, had he no relations—no one 
in England to whom he could have sent 
the poor little thing ¢” 

** Noone, apparently,” said Mrs, Downing. 
“Of the mother’s family nothing was 
known, and he himself had not a relation 
in the world. It was an awkward charge 
for a youth of twenty; but Douglas behaved 
admirably. He sent her to England at 
once to a good school, and there she has 
been for the last ten years. He wrote to 
her regularly, and expected her to write to 
him; and he has been home twice, I 
believe, on purpose to see after her.” 

“ Has she any money of her own?” 

“ Oh yes—not much, but enough. There 
is no difficulty of that sort, fortunately. 
Six months ago he left the service, as you 
know, and came home for good ; and during 
her last term at school he used to go and 
see her every week, and it was arranged that 
a lady should be engaged as a chaperon 
and companion for her, and that she should 
go and keep house for him at a place he 
proposed to buy in the country. Two 
months ago, when she and Minnie left 
school together, he asked me to have her 
here for a little, while he found a house ; 
and now—he writes me this letter !” 

There was a silence. Alice Fordholm 
made no answer, and Mrs. Downing, 
having for the moment no more to say, 
sat meditating. Minnie had been sitting 
with her head bent down and her eyes 
fixed on the letter which she had taken 
from her mother. Now she read it care- 
fully through again, and then unconsciously 
twisted it in her fingers in her abstraction. 
Presently she lifted her pretty brown head, 
and said, suddenly : 

‘* Mother, I’m sure she'll feel it dread- 
fully.” 

‘‘ How feel it dreadfully, Minnis ? What 
do you mean?” asked Alice Fordholm., 

* Why, I mean that Cousin Douglas has 
been the beginning and end of all things 
to her, ever since she can remember. Just 
think, every bit of pleasure and interest in 
her life outside school came from him for 
all those years! He was the only person 
in the world who cared about her. When 
the other girls talked about their people 
and their homes, she had only Douglas. 
When the other girls had letters from 
their brothers and sisters, and aunts and 
people—besides their fathersand mothers, of 
course—she had only that one letter regularly 
every week from Douglas. She eould not 
remember her father in the least; and she 
has told me often that, just before Douglas 
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came home the first time, she had forgotten 
what he was like, and only remembered 
the feeling of comfort and protection he 
gave her when she was cr) ing, poor mite, 
for her father. She made a kind of hero 
of him ; and then, when he actually came, 
and was quite as kind and good as she 
had pictured him, she just worshipped 
him. And she has done it ever since. 
Mother, I can’t tell you how she feels 
about him, and how she has looked forward 
for years to the time when, as she says, 
‘we shall go home together, and I shall 
take care of him,’ Ob, poor little 
Margery !” 

Minnie’s voice trembled, and she rose 
hastily and walked to the window. Mrs. 
Downing followed her with troubled eyes, 
and picked up the letter, which she had 
let fall, with a sigb. 

“Well, dear,” she said, “we can only 
hope that it will all smooth itself out in 
time. After all, it is a most natural thing 
to have happened. You see, evidently 
your cousin doesn’t think it will distress 
her, as he wishes to tell ber himself. 
— he knows her better than we 

0. 

“Better than we do? Better than I 
do? Mother, aman! Is it likely ?” 

Mrs. Downing smiled slightly at the 
scorn of eighteen for the male compre- 
hension ; but her smile ended in another 
little sigh, as she reflected that in this case 
Minnie was probably right. She evaded 
the question, saying : 

“You will be very careful, won't you, 
my dear, not to breathe a word of this, 
Perhaps I ought not to have told you; but 
I felt so startled. Besides, I want Margery 
to be alone when Douglas comes on Friday. 
It will be better that he should tell her 
at oncc—and you know it is not easy to 
get the children away from her now that 
the holidays are going on—so I thought it 
better to tell you two; and now you must 
help me to manage it. Where is she 
now ?” 

Minnie did not seem to hear; she was 
still standing at the window, apparently 
lost in thought. Alice Fordholm answered 
with a smile : 

“She went for a walk with E’sie and 
Will, I think.” 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Fordholm, “ with 
Will!” Then, going up to Minnie, she 
put her hand under the girl’s chin, and, 
turning the face towards her, locked into 
it for an instant. There was a suspicious 
brightness about the eyes, and her mother 





kissed her tenderly, saying: ‘ Don’t dis. 
tress yourself, my child. I dare say things 
will turn out better than you think.” 
Then, as Minnie kissed her without speak- 
ing, she added : “‘ Now you must go, dears, 
or you will be late for dinner.” 

The subject of all this discussion and 
anxiety was, meanwhile, walking up and 
down a quiet path in Kensington Gardens, 
apparently untroubled by a care. She was 
a little thing, short, and slenderly built, 
and nobody had ever called Margery 
Venner a pretty girl. Will Downing main- 
tained that she had the loveliest eyes in 
the world; and they and her curly, dark- 
brown hair constituted her solitary good 
points. It was not that her eyes were 
very large, or very extraordinary as to 
colour, but they were such good eyes, 80 
true, and so frank; and the youngest 
Downing child, a little boy of seven, had 
hardly deeerved the derision with which 
his observation had beon received by an 
audience of brothers and sisters, when he 
one day remarked that ‘ Margery’s eyes 
was just like Jack’s’—Jack being a much- 
beloved coliie dog. When Margery’s face 
was in repose, her eyes and Jack’s certainly 
had a ceitain wistful, faithful expression 
in common. For the rest of her face, her 
mouth was large, and generally Jaughing ; 
her nose was too short, her complexion too 
dark ; and yet, as the boys said of her, 
she had ‘a regularly jolly face, and she 
was jolly altogether.” 

She was walking with a boy, or, rather, 
a young man—who looked about her own 
age, although he was really some years 
older—and his twinkling blue eyes were 
fixed on her with an expression of de- 
votion which contrasted oddly enough 
with his freckled, boyish features. 

She was chattering away to him very 
merrily, stopping now and then to look 
after the little girl who was playing most 
happily on the grass a little way off; but 
his answers were so few and far between, 
and so exceedingly pointless, that at lat 
she said : 

“TI think you're rather stupid to-night, 
Wiil. You've said nothing but ‘ yes’ and 
‘no’ for ever so long, and generally in the 
wrong places. It is getting a trifle mono- 
tonoue.” Then, seeing how unusually 
serious was the face into which she saucily 
looked up, she added, quickly : ‘‘ Taere is 
nothing the matter, is there, Willie?” _ 

He did not answer her, but paused in 
his walk, and, pulling off bis hat, disclesing 
a head covered with very «tiff, tightly- 
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curling, yellow hair, began to fan himself 
violently. She stood watching him with 
much surprise, until he began : 

“T say, Margery, do you know why I 
asked you to come for a walk to-night?” 

“ There is something the matter, then !” 
she exclaimed. Then, as the little girl ran 
up to her, she said: ‘ Ran and play again, 
Elsie darling. You don’t want to go home 
yet, do you? Yes, I'll come; run along.” 
Elsie trotted off again quite happily, and 
she continued: “Can I help you, Will? 
Do tell me ?” 

“Tt isn’t anything wrong, Margery. It’s 
—it’s something I want to ask you. May 
1%” 

* May you ? 
What is it ?” 

“ Well, Margery, it’s—it’s Margery, 
I've been wanting to say this to you for 
ever so many days, and I’m so afraid you'll 
Jaugh at me—you do laugh at a fellow, 
you know. But I must say it—I—it’s 
jast choking me all the time. I say, 
Margery, you're far and away the nicest 
girl I ever saw. Margery, I love you most 
awfully ; I can’t tell you how much—I 
can’t put it properly a bit. I want you to 
say you'll marry me.” 

“Marry you! Marry—you!” 

She was still looking up into his face; 
and the expression of wonder with which 
she had listened to him, as he began to 
speak,, had changed into a look of the 
blankest amazement as she literally gasped 
out the words. Then a little twinkle 
crept into her eyes, and, as he saw it, he 
put out his arm and caught her hand in his. 

“Don’t, Margery,” he cried, and his 
voice seemed to lose its boyishness, and to 
grow deep and manly; “for Heaven’s 
sake don’t laugh ata fellow. You think 
I’m only a boy because I fool about, and 
I’ve larked with you as if we were a couple 
of babies ; but we’re not, you know, really, 
and this isn’t play. Margery, I love you, 
dear, Can’t you see that I’m in earnest ?” 

They locked at one another for a 
moment—he with his young face very pale 
and eager, and looking for the moment 
much older than his years; she with the 
surprise and the twinkle gradually dying 
out, and leaving a look of pitying con- 
sternation. Then she put her other hand 
on his with a little sympathetic gesture. 

“Oh, Will,” she said, ‘Oh, Will, I am 
80 sorry.” 

“Sorry,” he repeated, ‘ Margery, don’t 
say that! You—you like me, don’t you!” 

“Oh yes; oh yes; I like you all; and I 


Why, of course you may. 





like you particularly, Will. You know 
what friends we’ve been. But oh,” as he 
made a movement towards her, “that’s 
why I’m so sorry. I never thought of 
this. It is impossible, Will; it is quite 
impossible !” 

“Do you mean that you don’t love me, 
and that you never can ?” 

“T mean—in that way—yes, I mean 
that, Willie.” 

He was only a boy of one-and-twenty ; 
but he took the blow better than many an 
older man would have done. He dropped 
her hands, and, turning away, covered his 
face for a moment. It was only for a 
moment, though, and he spoke again 
almosi directly in a low, stifled voice : 

‘* Of course, I have no business to ask, 
but will you tell me if—if there’s another 
fellow ?” 

* Another fellow 3” 

“Yes, that you care about.” 

‘No, no; oh no,” she cried. “How 
can you think so# I belong to—to 
Douglas Hollis. Iam to take care of his 
home. I shan’t ever marry, of course. 
How could I?” 


CHAPTER II, 


Two days later, Margery found herself, 
with the exception of servants, in solitary 
possession of the Downings’ large house. 
Mrs. Downing’s anxiety that Douglas 
Hollis should be able to have a peaceful 
téte-a-téte with his ward, had been so 
energetically seconded by Minnie and 
Alice Fordholm, that the result was the 
creation of a kind of desert, and a most 
unusual hush from the top of the house 
to the bottom. Margery had been rather 
surprised at first to find that the entire 
family had important business, which 
must take them out all the afternoon 
of the very day on which her guardian 
was expected to arrive, and that, in fact, 
no one but herself would be left to receive 
him ; but, after wondering to herself for a 
little while, it occurred to her that they 
probably thought that she would like a 
nice, quiet talk with him—he must have 
so much to tell her about his house-hunting 
—and that they really were the kindest 
and most considerate people in the world. 
Mrs. Downing’s anxiety, however, had 
cleared the house by two o’clock, and as 
Douglas Hollis was not expected until four, 
Margery began to wish, after an hour of 
solitude, that she had some one to talk to. 
There was something rather awful about 
the thought of the great empty house, and 
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when once the idea entered her head, she 
could not shake off the impression it made 
on her. Perhaps it was because she was 
so little used to solitude that the silence 
seemed to weigh on her spirits and depress 
her. She grew restless, and wandered 
from room to room, standing at the various 
windows and gazing out as if by some 
chance her guardian might appear sooner 
than she knew was really possible. 

‘T wonder what is the matter with me ?” 
she said to herself, at last. ‘I feel quite 
creepy, as if something dreadful was going 
to happen instead of the nicest thing in 
the world. I must be a baby if I get like 
this just because I’m left alone for an hour. 
How Will would laugh! Ah, poor Will!” 
with a little sigh. “T’ll go down to the 
drawing-room and practise, and see if that 
will cheer me up. I’ve actually got the 
blues.” 

She certainly was not quite herself, for, 
although she picked out her brightest little 
songs, she could not get on; and by-and- 
by she took out a book of plaintive Irish 
melodies, They were quite out of her line 
as a rule; but to-day the foreboding, pro- 
phetic wail in them seemed to suit her 
better, and half an hour later she was sing- 
ing away with all her heart, and had even 
forgotten to look at her watch every two 
minutes to see how soon it would be five 
minutes to four, when she meant to go to 
the window to watch for Douglas’s cab. 
The drawing-room was a double room, 
divided by heavy plush curtains, only one 
of which was looped back, so that, absorbed 
as she was, she did not hear the door open 
at about ten minutes past four, or notice 
that a man had crossed the room, and 
was standing by the curtain, listening and 
watching her. 

He was a man of about one or two-and- 
thirty, not much above middle height, but 
well - proportioned and soldierly - looking, 
with a bronzed face, chestnut hair, and 
bright, grey eyes. His mouth was firm 
os kind, and the smile with which he 
looked at the unconscious girl was very 
pleasant to see. He stood there, quietly, 
and the plaintive little voice sang on until 
something seemed to disturb her. She 
stopped, and suddenly turned her head 
towards him. Then he advanced, with a 
“* Well, little one !” 

“ Douglas,” she cried, as she sprang up, 
the colour rushing into her cheeks, “ oh, 
Douglas, dear, I never heard you come in. 
Have you been there long? Oh, I am so 
glad to see you.” She was her bright, 





merry self again at once, and, as she made 
him sit down and poured out questions as 
to his journey and explanations of her 
solitude, it was difficult to believe that this 
was the same Margery who had made such 
melancholy music a few moments before, 
The feeling that something dreadful was 
going to happen had all gone now; some- 
thing had happened—the most delicious 
something! Douglas had come. “And 
now,” she said at last, “tell me about the 
houses. Have you found anything nice, 
and when will you take me to see it?” 
She had thrown herself into a large, low 
chair, and curled herself up as she was fond 
of doing when she settled down for a chat, 
* just like a little rough terrier,” Will had 
told her once. He did not answer her at 
once, and she added : “I suppose you have 
found something very excellent, as you 
have taken so long over it?” 

He rose and walked to the window, per- 
haps to hide the colour that had flushed into 
his brown face, and then, with a rather 
embarrassed laugh, he said : 

“ Yes, oh yes, I have found something.” 

“ And is it very jolly ?” 

* Yes. At least I think—it—is very 
jolly!” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“It” He stopped abruptly, and 
crossing the room, with a few, hasty strides, 
stood over her chair. ‘Look here, little 
one,” he said, “I’ve got something to tell 
you, I wanted to tell you myself, because 
I want you to understand that it doesn’t 
make the least difference. You are my 
little one just the same, as long as you 
want a guardian. I didn’t know I should 
feel such a—such an idiot over it, though.” 

He paused, and another wave of hot 
colour swept across his face as Margery 
pulled herself up and, resting her chin on 
the back of her chair, looked up wonder- 
ingly into his face. 

“ What can it be?” she said. ‘ Why, 
Douglas, Douglas, you’re blushing, actually 
blushing. What kind of house can it 
be?” 

“Tt—it isn’t a house, Margery. I 
haven’t seen any houses. I’ve been at 
Ventnor all the time.” 

‘‘ You've been at Ventnor all the time! 
Douglas, what a shame! And what have 
you been doing there, pray, sir? What is 
it you have found ?” 

He walked away from her again, and 
became deeply interested in a bowl of 
roses standing on a table a little way off. 
With his face almost buried in their soft 
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fragrance he said, so low that she could 
hardly catch the words : 

“A wife |” 

He waited a moment, as if he expected 
an answer. Indeed, he had thought it 
more than likely that his first embarrassed 
confession would be received with a burst 
of laughter. But Margery neither moved 
nor spoke, The little figure seemed to 
stiffen into marble; the muscles of the 
expressive face were rigid; her colour 
was gone; and the pretty, brown eyes 
gazed blankly out into space. He did 
not look round at her, and, having broken 
the ice, went on more easily. 

“T met her at Ventnor, when I went 
there two months ago. Her name is 
Estelle Humpherys, and she is — well, 
there, it’s of no use for me to try and tell 
you what she is. How she ever got to 
love me I don’t know—she’s so clever and 
so beautiful. But she does love me, 
Margery, and I—I worship her.” 

His voice sank as he spoke the last 
words; and the little hands on the back 
of the chair tightened their clutch, Still 
she did not move or speak; but, once 
started, he was too full of his subject to 
notice her silence. 

“She hasn’t any people of her own to 
speak of,” he continued; ‘only an old 
aunt, and I’ve told her about you, Margery, 
and she’s longing to see you. I thought I 
hadn’t a chance, though I loved her from 
the first moment I saw her; but at last I 
felt that I must ask her, and one evening 
out on the cliffs———- Oh, Margery, I am 
the happiest man alive, and that's another 
reason why I wanted to tell you myself, 
because I know you care about me, little 
one, and what makes me happy will make 
you happy too. Wish me joy, little one, 
wish me joy!” 

He came towards her with outstretched 
hands, and slowly, stiffly, as if each move- 
ment was made by a distinct effort of will, 


even to: her lips, and her eyes looked 
straight before her with a fixed, far away 
gaze, » But her face and voice were steady, 
though. the latter was low and a little 
weak as'she put her hands in his and said : 

“TI .wish you joy; Douglas, from the 
bottom. of my heart.” 

Her face was in shadow, and he had not 
noticed her expression; but the touch of 
her icy cold hands startled him. 

“Little one,” he said, ‘how cold you 
are !--Why, do you care so much that I 
am so happy! That is good of you. Well, 





she rose to her feet. ‘She was very white, 





now it is out, let us sit down together 
again and talk comfortably; I’ve heaps and 
heaps to tell you. And first of all, Margery, 
though I know it will be a long time 
before you begin to think of this as it 
affects yourself, I want to tell you that it 
will never make the least difference, never 
the very least. Do you understand ?” 

She lifted her eyes, dark with pain, and 
looked at him for a moment with a wistful 
little smile. 

“Yes,” she said, gently, ‘ Yes, Douglas, 
I understand.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he said ; “and 
now I can tell you all about Estelle and 
all about our plans. Estelle thinks she 


would like a place somewhere in the 
country. I hope by next spring we shall be 
Of course you 


settled there all together. 
will be with us, Margery ?” 

He had drawn her down on to a sofa 
beside her; she was quite passive under 
his touch, and had listened quietly, perhaps 
a little uncomprehendingly, her eyes on 
the ground, until he spoke the last words. 
Then she started violently, and lifted her 
eyes to his face with something in them 
that was almost horror. 

“T!” she said, “I live with you there! 
Oh no, no, Douglas.” 

“Why, little one,” he said, looking at 
her with surprise. ‘“ What do you mean ? 
Of course you'll live with us, Didao’t I 
tell you it would make no difference ? 
You said you understood. And Estelle is 
so glad to think of having you. She might 
be dull, you know, with only me. Of 
course my little one comes home with us. 
Why, you have always meant to ‘take 
care’ of me when you grew up, and now 
you will have two of us to take care of. 
You must help me to take care of my wife,” 

She put her hand to her head, as he 
finished speaking, with a gesture half of 
pain, half of confusion. The horrified ex- 
pression died out of her eyes, and she 
dropped them again, saying very slowly : 

“Thank you, Douglas.” 

When Mrs. Downing, Minnie, and 
Alice Fordholm came in together, an hour 
later, they were all rather nervous, and 
entered in a body, with an- unexpressed 
feeling that there was safety in numbers. 
Dougias: Hollis and his‘ward were still 
seated on the sofa, and he was still engaged 
in telling her the history of his last two 
months, and drawing glowing pictures of 
the future. She was sitting very quietly, 
not in one of her-usually curled-up atti- 
tudes, and her manner, as she drew him 
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on when he halted in his talk, was rather 
grave and subdued; but that, as Mrs. 
Downing observed to Minnie, when she 
had gone to bed that evening, was only 
natural, All the evening she was the 
same—ready with her word and laugh 
when called upon ; interested in all that 
was going on; but with something about 
her which only Will observed, and which, 
even to him, was masked and incompre- 
hensible. There seemed to be something 
mechanical in her speech and manner; a 
look in her eyes as if she were listening to 
other words than those passing round her. 

Bedtime came in course of time ; the 
usual gossip with Minnie and Alice Ford- 
holm was over; they had wished her good- 
night, and shut her door. She stood for a 
moment in the middle of the room, where 
they had left her, and then, lifting both 
hands to her head, she pushed back the 
curly hair from her forehead, and looked 
slowly round the room with a long sigh of 
relief. She was alone at last! No one 


would speak to her; she need not think of 
her words or her looks ; she might attend 
to the thoughts that had been pressing so 
importunately upon her ; she might try to 
understand. Her hands fell again, and 


almost unconsciously she walked across 
the room and sat down on an ottoman 
at the foot of the bed, leaning her hot 
forehead against the iron railing. The 
relief brought by the knowledge that she 
was alone, that the peaceful night was 
before her, was so great that for the 
moment she did not even think ; she only 
sat there and rested in the consciousness 
that the tension was relaxed. Gradually, 
however, her attitude changed. The hands 
were strained together, the head slipped 
lower and lower, as the question she had 
been refusing all the evening to listen to 
beat upon her brain and forced her to 
answer. What did it mean? What did 
it mean? Why had she felt as if Douglas 
had killed her, when he told her that he 
had found a wife? A wife would make 
him happier, of course. Why had she 
never thought of that before, when she 
wanted him so much to be happy. What 
was it that had hurt her so? 

Suddenly she rose and began to walk up 
and down the room, her head bent, her 
hands twisting together. When Douglas 
had spoken of her sharing their home, she 
had seemed suddenly to see, for an instant, 
a vista of absolute torture opening before 





her. Why had it made her feel like that? 
Why did she feel now as if —— oh! 
what was it? What was it? Could it be 
that she was jealous—jealous? That she 
cared so little for Douglas that there was 
anything dearer to her than his happiness } 

She stopped as this thought came into 
her head, and trembled so that she sat 
down again on a chair which was close to 
her as she stood. 

Douglas had been everything in the 
world to her. Douglas was “‘ the happiest 
man in the world.” He had told her so, 
and yet she felt like this! What was it 
he had said to her? ‘She loves me, 
and I —worship her.” He 


Margery, 
Oh Douglas, Douglas, 


worships her ! 
Douglas ! 

Her face quivered all over for a moment; 
two big tears rolled down the childish face, 
and then she slipped to the ground with 
her head buried on the chair, and sobbing 
as if her heart was broken. The tears, 
agonised as they were, relieved her, and, 
as the sobs died away—one now and then, 
dull and low like a child’s, shaking the 
little slender frame as it lay there prone 
and exhausted—she began to think again 
more calmly, her sweet, unselfish nature 
reasserting itself. 

Not live with them! Why not? What 
was she thinking of? Douglas would be 
there just the same, and he might want 
something that she could do for him even 
though he had—a wife. Besides, he had 
told her that she must help to take care of 
his wife too. 

Why, here was something at once that she 
could do for him. Take care of Douglas's 
wife! That meant that she must love 
Douglas’s wife. Love her? She rose to 
her feet as if something had stung her, 
and walking to the fire-place, laid her arms 
on the mantelpiece, and rested her head 
on them. Well, why not? She loved 
Douglas and Douglas would love his wife, 
80, of course, Margery must love her too. 

She stood thus for a long time, her 
eyes closed, her forehead pressed against 
her hands, When she lifted her head at 
last, her eyes were very large and bright, 
and her mouth was sweet and firm 
She walked straight across the room, and 
kneeling down by her bedside, she bowed 
her head gently and slowly on her clasped 
hands. She had come to pray to Heaven 
to help her to love and take care of 
Douglas’s wife. 
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